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SMOKE. 


HE leading article of the last LIT. treats of a custom 

prevailing among newspapers and the public generally, 
of ferreting out some of the small vices to be found here 
at Yale, magnifying them, and then holding them up. for 
general inspection. This is the exaggerating tendency of 
our friends outside. They paint the shadows of student 
life in the very blackest hues. But this magnifying is not 
confined to a charitable public alone. We ourselves, the 
slandered, the abused, are guilty of a similar practice. 
No .of making bad, worse; but of making things, good 
enough in themselves, altogether too good. 

A dramatist of the present day, anxious to write another 
“Much ado about nothing,” would probably find a con- 
genial atmosphere for his play in New Haven, and excel- 
lent dramatis personz in the five hundred or so students 
who make it their head quarters. 

“College is a world in itself” says every body, and, of 
course, what every body says must be true. It is, how- 
ever, a world with no fixed dimensions; from without 
people are inclined to look at its virtues and excellences 
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through the large end of the glass alone, and see them 
only in liliputian proportions. We, within, are too apt to 
reverse the instrument, and thus magnify and distort 
everything, make mountains out of mole hills, oceans out 
of very diminutive puddles. 

A flea, under a Grunow microscope, is truly a wonderful 
creation, marvelous in structure, beautifulin fresco. Take 
away the convex lenses, and there remains on the plate,— 
a flea, nothing more. Mental as well as physical eyesight 
ought to comprehend things in their true proportions. 
The field of view in each should be large enough to 
take in the great as well as the small, without giving 
an undue prominence tothe latter. Suppose we lay aside 
the microscope for a little while and look at some things 
as they really exist here. 

It is the bane of this, as I suppose of many other col- 
leges, that it is absolutely glutted with what are called 
honors, and here I include both those given by the college 
itself and those conferred by classes and societies, but more 
especially the latter two. The long list begins with the 
president of a freshman society, and ends, on commence- 
ment day, with the valedictory farewell, amid the gushings 
and damp handkerchiefs of the New Haven fair. 

A man who comes to Yale without being warped and 
bent at a preparatory school, cannot but be astonished at 
the great importance given to what he has always consider- 
edtrivial matters. Hesees the passage before him, through 
which he is popularly supposed to pass from a state of 
intellectual darkness to a state of intellectual light, but is 
astounded at the lowness of the ceiling. Here is a choice 
of one of two things. He can stoop and go through that 
way, bumping his head on the plastering above, or he 
can climb to the top of the passage and walk over it. A 
large majority try the former, a small minority the latter 
method. One advantage the few certainly have; they 
can always stand erect. The temperature on top is often 
a little cool, but then the air is pure and wholesome. 
The friends of the majority at the other end of the pas- 
sage are waiting for the appearance of respectable giants. 
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The Goliaths seldom appear. There are Davids enough; 
but without the sling, and the sling, in this case, is a keen 
appreciation of what is right and true. With much that 
we gain, there is an essence of manhood wanting. Per- 
haps no word expresses so well the effect of a great part 
of our system as the adjective belittleing. It is only the 
best tempered steel that takes a fine edge from the schol- 
astic grindstone. The main root of the evil is not in the 
students themselves ; but in the system of instruction, or 
rather the mode of instruction to which they are subjected. 
This is where the cutting down begins. Here we first 
put on the magnifiers. Men come to Yale college with 
the romantic idea that it is a place to study for the sake of 
study. Ina month’s time they open their eyes to the fact 
that it is the same old school-boy work over again; that 
the struggle is not so much for knowledge as_ for the ap- 
pearance of it; that plenty of surface is the great desid- 
eratum ; that to seem to be answers about the same end 
as to be. What is the result? This, I think. The new 
comer pulls down the ideal that he may have placed be- 
fore him and puts up in its place a rag effigy, a doll stuffed 
with saw-dust. To the ambitious this doll is a morbid, 
feverish desire to rank high on the tutor’s books. To the 
rest it is a longing after social distinction. The majority 
come to regard education, not as something which has an 
intrinsic value of its own, and to be worked out fro se, 
but rather as a means to an end; a highway for a foot 
race, where each is intent on raising his own share of the 
dust. 

Is it surprising, then, that, having no great central idea 
leaning towards sound scholarship, students should turn 
to other things and give their time and thoughts to them ? 
There must be a pivot round which every man’s life turns, 
and when we can’t get iron we must put in a wooden one. 
Of this class of pivots here, and perhaps the rottenest of 
them all, is Popularity. With some men, it is as easy and 
as natural to be popular as it is to breathe. It is no fault 
of theirs; they can’t help it. But the number is small. 
Most men have certain little outcroppings of character 
peculiar to themselves. They will occasionally tread on 
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other people’s corns. To repress this agrarian tendency, 
is the task to which the would-be popular man applies 
himself. He has grown to believe that the chief end and 
aim of man is to live in a perpetual atmosphere of back 
patting and a halo of such laudations as fine fellow! clever 
fellow! splendid fellow! and so he devotes his attention 
to trimming down himself to fit these phrases. There is 
often considerable cutting and pruning to be done. If a tai- 
lor should make a suit of clothes too small for a customer, 
it would certainly be somewhat surprising to see the cus- 
tomer lopping off his legs and arms in order thus to 
accommodate himself to circumstances, and yet, no par- 
ticular astonishment is manifested, when men go through 
the same process, cutting away or else keeping out of sight 
the only characteristics, perhaps, which give them indi- 
viduality. This popularity, and the means employed to 
obtain it, is, from beginning to end, a miserable business; 
its evil effects are apparent not so much in the men who 
really make their point as in those who would be popular 
but fail. On the whole it is bad in theory and bad in 
practice and ought to be wiped off the college calendar. 

A tendency to magnify inordinately, to make much out 
of very little, is seen in the undue importance given by 
students to literary honors in college. Take, for example, 
the prizes awarded in sophomore year for excellence in 
English composition. These honors are all well enough 
and, doubtless, are the rewards of some ability and consid- 
erable labor, but still there is hardly a shadow of propriety 
in our making a prize man a little god on wheels, and roll- 
ing him about as a perfect paragon of brains. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, these efforts will be found to 
smack strongly of the juvenile element and to be redolent 
with bunkum and bad English. We should look at these 
things from a more common-sense point of view and with- 
out turning such an intense light upon; they won’t stand 
it. The same may be said of the debates, in which a man 
can do well without being a Demosthenes or even a Web- 
ster. This exaggerated praise cannot but have a bad 
effect upon the lucky candidate, pandering to his self-con- 
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ceit and causing an unreasonable inflation in his ideas of 
his own powers. The effect on the less fortunate aspir- 
ants for glory must be most depressing, placing, as it were, 
a great gulf between those who succeed and those who 
do not. Without doubt there are men in every class, of 
first-rate ability, who succumb to this feeling of inferiority 
and give up the race before it is well begun, though, again, 
there are others, with a little more iron in their constitu- 
tions, who won't be crushed by repeated disappointments, 
and who, sometimes, on the very home stretch, take the 
lead of all the rest and come in many lengths ahead. 

I don’t propose, here, to discuss the utility of college 
prizes. There is as much, probably, to be said in their 
favor as against them ; but only to suggest the propriety 
of taking a more reasonable view of them, and that while 
“giving honor to whom honor is due” we do not give too 
much of it. 

This same gushingness in student character manifests 
itself in regard to matters physical as well as mental. It 
has*been my privilege now, for three seasons, to stand fre- 
quently on that massive structure, the piazza of the Yale 
boat house, and to be informed over and over again, that 
that University crew probably pulled the best six oars ever 
pulled ; that ‘hat stroke was a perfect Hercules in strength 
and endurance, and that ¢dat bow could steer within four 
inches of any designated spot, without turning round more 
than once. Having innocently and repeatedly swallowed 
this pabulum, I have, perhaps, some excuse for a now 
deep-seated mental dyspepsia, caused by annual develop- 
ments at Worcester. 

A man is not necessarily a hero who never lets a ball 
go by him at second base, nor are we absolutely called 
upon to bow down and worship at the shrine of another, 
who drives it over both fences at Hamilton park. The 
giant’s swing is, I understand, a difficult and hazardous 
undertaking, and yet there are, probably, several men who 
go through it very well whose names will zot go down in 
history. 

The fact is, we need a thorough and radical overhauling 
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of our adjectives here. This hot-house crop of great men 
with which we fill all our corners and niches, is a very 
fragile and perishable one. Everybody knows that the 
young female mind has, as a general thing, some three or 
four adjectives which it applies to all objects, such as mag- 
nificent, splendid, glorious. So that when an occasion for 
deep feeling comes, there are no words to express it, ex- 
cept those which have become trite or commonplace. 
Our tendency is to run into the same extravagance both 
in word and belief, and, as a consequence, we use up en- 
tirely too much powder on small birds. 

If we must look at everything through magnifying 
spectacles, let us not forget to turn them on things essen- 
tially mean and low, on toadyism, on political jugglery, 
on deceit of all kinds; and then, noting how disgusting 
they are when seen in enlarged proportions, let us try and 
shove them off the platform. 


THE ’64 UNIVERSITY SHELL. 


F it had ever been my fortune to have had for my play- 

mate, in my ripe infancy, a little, laughing, two-year-old 
girl,—if we had made mud pies and sailed chips down the 
gutter together,—if we had learned our letters and eaten 
molasses candy together,—if I had sent her a valentine,— 
if, before I had left off my jacket for a coat and vest, and 
she her red stockings for white ones, some unkind provi- 
dence had carried me away from her side and made me 
live in some other town,—if, after I had gone, her brown 
curls should, in time, have been gathered up from her shoul- 
ders within the precincts of a net, and her dresses length- 
ened so as to hide the white stockings,—if her cheek should 
have come to glow with the warm blood of passion rather 
than with childish health, and if the laugh of her childish 
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eye should have deepened into the quick, passionate gleam 
of a maid,—if, all unknown to me, she should then some- 
how have pondered long, O! far too long, on the strong 
and wild and free loves of the twittering birds, of flowers, 
of the murmuring rivers, of the earth and sky locked 
silent in their long, hot, love-embrace, so that, in time, she 
had come to love as deeply, as warmly, as freely as they, 
—if all this had been, and, somehow, it had been my lot 
in later years to have seen, in some hospital ward, her poor, 
gaunt form, or rather, her poor, bleeding soul, stretched 
on its dying bed ;—it may be, my reader, yes, it may be, 
I would have turned away and left my whilom playmate 
to struggle toward the farther shore as best she might ; 
but I fear | would have seen her, as kindly as I could, out 
of this world; I fear I would have commended her, with 
what earnestness is in me, to our heavenly forgiveness ; I 
fear I would have kissed the blue lips of the foul outcast, 
and I fear—and pray—that, rescuing her from the potter’s 
field, | might have seen well to it, that my little two-year- 
old playmate was put to rest in some better place; that 
lilies of the valley should bow in pity over her grave; 
that green boughs of some kind should whisper softly 
above her mound, and that among the grass blades thereof 
tears might sometimes fall. 

But I never knew a dying girl for whom I could have 
done all this, and I trust I never shall know such an one. 
But for a certain old boat—now passed out of existence— 
I can perform some such kindly office. She was a comely 
craft once, trim and stanch. But she was willful. And 
as this same baneful quality has wrecked many fair and 
promising maidens, so it wrecked this boat. Because she 
would be headstrong, she brought upon herself irretrieva- 
ble ruin. I knew her, though, in her halcyon days, in her 
glory, when she reposed in state on the cross-beams in the 
boat-house, with the marks of her victory at Worcester 
still about her—the black-lead still upon her bottom. 
And I knew her afterward, in her dishonor and her shame ; 
when, prostrate, rubbish among rubbish, she encumbered 
the boat-house floor—a shattered thing. Mow, I know 
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her only as dead. Prosperous was she, then fell, then 
perished. She is beyond the range of mortal help, and so 
there is not much for a friend to do for her. But, at any 
rate, I can see her decently laid away in her final home. 
I can, in relating her fall, palliate it perhaps; from her 
fall I can follow her to her grave as a mourner ; and there 
I can stand respectfully, with my hat off, while she passes 
forever from mortal sight. True, this is not much; and | 
cannot hope that my words shall bend over her crumbling 
remains with the beauty of lilies of the valley over a sunny 
grave, nor that my thoughts shall ever whisper to any 
reader half so softly as green boughs whisper in the sum- 
mer air, nor that a tear-drop will ever fall upon this page 
which tells of her woe; still, it is something ; and it will 
show that I do not wish to disown her acquaintance, even 
though she does lie ina grave of shame. 

The '64 university shell was sold for twenty-five dollars 
to the class of ’70 in the spring of 1867, as a practice boat 
for the ’70 class crew, then in training for Worcester. 
That crew she was destined, through her perverse ways, 
frequently to imperil during the summer, and, finally, to 
wreck herself and set the worthy six a-swimming among 
the piles of the Fair Haven bridges. 

She was a buxom bark, this ’64 shell ; short, broad, and 
thick-hided—to the extent of half an inch, I think. But 
though wide, she was not round; onthe contrary, she was 
rather scow-shaped, with a broad, flat bottom. To this 
peculiarity in her structure I attribute all her misde- 
meanors; this it was that made her willful on the seas, 
perverse and headstrong ; and as she came to her destruc- 
tion through her blind willfulness, I hold that the real 
cause of her ruin was this vile peculiarity in her physical 
structure; and since her builders were accountable for 
her shape and not she herself, I lay all the blame of her 
sad end on them. 

It was heart-rending to watch the ways of this perverse 
craft on the various excursions over the harbor. If the 
water was still enough down the bay for the doughty crew 
to venture without the drawbridge, the chances were ten 
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to one that the witch of a boat swung herself up broad- 
side against some dignified schooner riding at anchor,— 
and that too through no fault of the coxswain. Up the 
river her actions would have moved to tears, had they not 
excited to curses. Her principle of procedure was sim- 
ply this ;—to yield herself up with perfect passivity to 
the influence of external circumstances, such as the wind 
and tide, but to resist, with all her might, any attempt at 
controlling her from within,—as by the rudder, or by 
“hard port!” or “hard starboard !”—much as we have 
seen bad girls willingly following every chance hest 
of their varying whims and passions, but stamping in 
anger at the kind admonition of a mother! It is always 
a point among coxswains to avoid hitting oyster stakes. 
With this boat the attainment of that point was an impos- 
sibility. If she once took it into her head to brush up 
against an oyster-stake, she would do it, despite the crew, 
despite the devil. I have known her to sheer clean across 
from one side of the Quinnipiac to the other, and then, 
against all the efforts of the crew to the contrary, leap 
for a stiff oyster stake, hit it, and unship all the oars in 
the boat. Going about in this way, it might have been 
expected that the flighty wench would some day come to 
grief. And so she did. 

One evening in June, we launched her as usual from the 
boat-house “ float.”” There were, at that time, several 
cracks in the bottom of the boat ; and as we laid her on 
the tide, she took in through them quite an alarming 
quantity of water. The bystanders on the float, noticing 
this, remarked to us, laughing, that “ we would never 
come back in that boat again.’”” We looked up from our 
thwarts in piteous contempt of their ignorance. That 
evening, too, a freshman on our rival Harvard crew happen- 
ed to have come to town to take notes upon ourrowing. He 
was on the float when we pushed off; and seeing him 
there watching us, we straightway set about rowing in as 
poor time and with as much splashing as can well be im- 
agined. Simple souls! I fear we overdid the business. 
After getting round the first bend in the Quinnipiac, how- 
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ever, we settled down to regular work, and pulled up 
against the tide as faras the “red house.” The water had 
been perfectly smooth throughout the course, but the tide 
was running out with unusual velocity. After we had turn- 
ed, the boat was more unmanageable thanever. She swung 
about on the rapid current, as if she were uncertain whether 
bow or stern ought to be going down the river first. 
We were now nearing the upper bridge—the railroad 
bridge—on our homeward course. On the west side of 
the stream at this point, the ebb tide always runs,—and 
runs with mighty force, for the channel narrows here—ata 
45° angle with the open passages between the piles; but, 
in the middle of the stream, the current runs straight 
through one or two of the middle passages of the 
bridge, and this is the regular channel for all boats. 
But our flat-bottomed craft, through being flat-bottomed, 
had refused to go anywhere else than toward the westward 
bank of the river; and that was our position when we 
approached the bridge. Weexpected our fate ; still, hope 
was not altogether dead inour bosoms. “ Pull hard, now! 
harder! harder!” yelled the bow oar. We were under 
the bridge. “Oars on port!’ It was too late. Smash 
went the port side against the piles; the boat careened 
to port, filled, cracked loudly from stem to stern, and 
went down. The action of the crew at this point 
was diverse. The bow oar climbed an adjacent pile in 
good style. The port bow followed,—wildly suspending 
his entire weight from the coxswain’s feet. The star- 
board waist sat in the boat while it settled, and when it 
had settled too far began to tread water. The port waist 
and starboard stroke set off in high glee for a long swim 
downstream. The stroke—all honor to him—went wading 
about in the water, which was not over waist deep where 
he stood. It was amusing to observe how large a crowd 
gathered, and how quickly it gathered, on the Fair Haven 
bridge, to witness the disaster. Multitudes of fishermen, 
too, put off from shore in their boats, and hastened to the 
rescue. The wreck was abandoned. Shivering, four of 
us were hoisted, dripping, into a scow, and were rowed, 
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or rather rowed ourselves, down to the boat house. 
While walking up the float, hallooes were distinctly heard 
in the still night air (it was about nine o'clock), which 
appeared to come from that spot where the new Chapel 
Street bridge now touches the Fair Haven shore. The 
voices were recognized. They were those of the two hardy 
swimmers. Clothed in a wet shirt and dripping panta- 
loons, on that mud shore they stood in the starlight alone, 
and—one would suppose—forlorn. Soon the shouting 
ceased. Then, after a few minutes, a “dug-out”’ was 
paddled alongside the float, and, cross and grumbling, the 
two drenched wanderers rolled out upon the dock. On 
the next day, the crew borrowed a gig, rowed to the scene 
of the accident, and towed the wreck down to the boat- 
house. She was dropped carelessly on the boat-house 
floor, and lay there in her shame for some weeks. But 
before the crew left for Worcester, she was taken out and 
dumped into the water as a piece of good-for-nothing lum- 
ber. Whither she floated, none can tell. Perhaps she 
went up the river, and was burned for firewood by oyster- 
men; perhaps she drifted down the harbor—slowly—as 
slowly as the summer clouds drifted southward above her, 
and to quite as uncertain a destiny as they. 

This is all. Perhaps it is foolish for me to have made so 
much ado about so worthless an old hulk. But it wasa 
simple act of friendship. I have wandered through a 
cemetery, and have come across an old friend’s grave un- 
marked; and I merely lay this scroll upon its top, for a 
kind of headstone. 


A PRACTICAL REFORM. 


T seems to be a danger to which we are liable, that 
whenever we are busied in advocating what we con- 
sider great reforms, we are apt to neglect smaller ones, 
although the latter may be possible and useful, while the 
former are beyond our power. Thus, in college morality, 
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a few words on some particular follies and extravagances 
may do more good than long lectures against evils which 
are too deep-seated to be shaken except by a great con- 
vulsion. So of the college curriculum. Some complain 
in regard to the studies, either that our scholarship in the 
classics is not thorough enough, or that the dead lan- 
guages ought to give way to something more practical ; 
others attack the system of recitations and marks, a part 
decrying examinations, and a part thinking that marks 
and compulsory attendance on recitations should be super- 
seded by examinations of the strictest kind; while still 
others quarrel with the system of instructors. Now none 
of these radical changes are likely to be soon made here, 
and some of them would require more money than the 
college can afford ; but, taking the course as it now stands 
in its main plan, is there not room for improvement in 
details? In the first place it seems to me that the charge 
of want of unity and system in the Latin and Greek de- 
partments is well founded and serious. It seems to be 
chiefly left to each instructor to decide how he will use 
his part of the time, what author shall be read, and what 
instruction given. However fine a teacher the professor 
at the head of a department may be, if he confines his 
efforts to his personal instruction, the rest of the instruc- 
tion in that department must have a disjointed character, 
and this, it seems to me, it has largely had so far as my 
experience has gone. 

Again, take the studies of the course. Admitting the 
plan of the curriculum to be wise, could it not be better 
carried out even with the present resources of the college ? 
Taking a general view of it, I should say that too little 
was made of the first half, and too much attempted to be 
made of the last year. Not that enough work may 
not be required, at least in Sophomore year, but that 
several of the studies seem to be put in chiefly to fill up 
the time and might be given up without any loss. In 
Senior year no one can deny that too much crowding is 
done. The sciences, political, metaphysical, and physical, 
are all so important, and are gone over so hastily, that we 
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are, as it were, simply tantalized with them, and a dissat- 
isfied feeling must be the result. It is as though these 
studies were not thought of till near the end of Junior 
year, and then, their importance being suddenly remem- 
bered, were hurried in all at once. It is certainly very 
desirable that something should be known about them by 
a graduate, but as they are now studied, many get little 
instruction and much demoralization from them. Cannot 
time in some way be economized during the first two years, 
so that these studies may have more room? It seems to 
me that it might be done without sacrificing much, by the 
following plan :— 

Let there be four divisions of the class through both 
Freshman and Sophomore years, as is sometimes the case 
now. Let Greek, Latin, and Mathematics each have one- 
fourth of the time during these two years, and let Greek 
and Latin each have a third of a term in Junior year with 
higher Mathematics as an optional, and let cach have no 
more. The remaining fourth of the time of the first two 
years might be divided between French and German as 
soon as the college can afford to have two instructors 
in modern languages, and till then what they do not take 
might be given to one of the natural sciences or to his- 
tory. This would involve the giving up of Spherics, Latin 
composition, Conic sections, and Rhetoric, but unless my 
experience with them is very peculiar, they would not be 
aserious loss. Rhetoric has a dignified sound and an 
old standing, but with all due respect to the “ Art of Dis- 
course,” I must confess that the practical good I derived 
from it was very slight, while for discipline it is no better 
than any other study. By leaving this out, too, the pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric would have more time for criticizing 
our compositions, a thing which is too much neglected 
now and which would be of more real use than all the 
“Art of Discourse” can give. The time I spent on 
Spherics and Conic Sections has always seemed to me 
about as complete a dead loss as anything in the course; 
and as for Latin composition, if it is considered important 
enough in a course which does not profess to teach us to 
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write or speak Latin, it can have its place in the regular 
time of the Latin department. This change would also 
give up one term’s instruction each in Greek and Latin, 
the latter of which is already optional, but under the new 
division of the classes the advanced divisions can accom- 
plish as much as the class did before, and the professors 
being less occupied with the upper classes can devote 
more attention to the lower. The result of this change 
would be that the modern languages could have more 
time, or, if this were not desired, that one of the natural 
sciences might be disposed of earlier in the course, and 
that Junior and Senior years would be relieved of the 
German and some of the classics studied in them. The 
time thus gained could be devoted to the studies of Senior 
year, either beginning them earlier or taking some of them 
entirely into Junior year. Little would be lost in the first 
two years, and much gained in the last two. It would 
not be a great revolution and would not satisfy those who 
desire a sweeping change in the curriculum, but it would 
make the present course more efficient and better able to 
accomplish its end, and it has the merit of being practic- 
able. Leaving out the details, in which opinions may 
naturally differ, the plan is greater economy in the use of 
the first two years, thus giving more room for the work 
now crowded into Senior year. 


THE DEVIL’S BRIDE. 


As I pondered alone in my chamber one night, 

I had a strange fancy which urged me to write 
By impulse magnetic. 

So with paper before me and pen full of ink, 

I sat myself down and endeavored to think 

Of some rythmical words which, united, would link 
In verses poetic. 

But my fancies are barren of metre or rhyme, 

And the impulse which gave me my visions sublime 
Its potency loses. 
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Yet ere I relinquish my hopes in despair, 
I look for a guide in this troublous affair, 
And as a last chance, I invoke with a prayer 
The heavenly Muses. 
I listened, and heard a light tap on the door ; 
It opened, and then, tripping over the floor, 
There came a bright fairy, 
So light and so airy 
She seemed but a sunbeam afloat on a cloud, 
Or a sprite playing truant 
From zephyr pursuant, 
And bathing in light poured around in a flood. 
Gazing transfixed, I could almost believe her 
To be that sweet angel the Lady Godiva. 
For over each feature 
The beautiful creature 
Had little of drapery save her long hair 
Gracefully flowing, 
Faithfully showing 
That the bright being was not all of air. 
She soothed my despair, bade me try once again, 
Then sat down beside me and guided my pen. 
But I soon fell in love with the dear little fay 
And earnestly begged her forever to stay 
Close by my side. 
But this courteous offer her anger aroused ; 
She said she was unto the devil espoused, 
That soon down in Hades she hoped to be housed 
As his dutiful bride. 
So, despairing of love, I began then to ask 
That she'd cast off her anger and aid in the task 
Of writing down verses. 
But she answered by calling her wicked liege lord, 
Who brought up from Hades a ravenous horde, 
Each scowling, and grinning, and waving his sword, 
And uttering curses. 
Then the arch-devil stood them all up in a row 
That each little imp for the future might know 
The terrified poet. 
He bade them, if ever I spoke to his spouse 
And strove her affection or pity to rouse 
By offering favors, or money, or vows, 
To just let him know it. 
“ And now,” said the devil, “ there’s one more remark 
“To which I wish all with attention to hark, 
“And obey my command. 
“Tf ever this mortal gets up any rhyme, 
“Or links any words that in harmony chime, 
“ Then drag him away in his life’s early prime, 
“ To the Stygian land.” 
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Then, smiling so sweetly, he turned to his wife, 
And he said, “‘ Thou dear angel, proud joy of my life, 
“Come to my heart.” 
Then, an answering smile o’er her countenance spread, 
And on his black bosom she nestled her head, 
When they both from my presence unitedly sped, 
With lightning-like dart. 


* * * * * 


Now, when from the slumbers of midnight I wake, 
And set my wits working a poem to make 
In metrical measure, 
As I begin my ideas to select, 
And on my most arduous task to reflect, 
And words that will rhyme in a verse to collect, 
She spoils all my pleasure. 
She floats through my chamber and lights on my bed, 
She drives all the poetry out of my head, 
Coming and stealing, 
Or numbing all feeling, 
Doing her utmost my thoughts to disperse, 
She fixes and fuddles, 
And mixes and muddles 
The rhyme and the metre, the stanza and verse. 
Hopping and jumping, 
Stopping and thumping, 
Beating the time with her heels and her toes, 
Prancing and twirling, 
Dancing and whirling, 
Upward and downward ever she goes, 
And out jump the imps from the cracks in the wall, 
While on their master they shriekingly call, 
Begging permission 
To hurl to perdition 
Rhymester and rhyme, in Plutonian thrall. 
Such a position, 
And such a condition 
Sternly forbid me my senses to straighten. 
Such a miscarriage 
Results from the marriage 
Of a daughter of air to the shade-ruling Satan. 
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THE SNAKE IN THE GLASS. 


AY title does not refer to the metaphorical serpent, 

“which stings in the wine cup, but to the reptile, whose 
glazed eyes and horrid fangs so lately rested in the im- 
mortality of a jar of alcohol at the cabinet. Vague rumors 
on the subject of my narrative have been circulating for 
some days, but now for the first time the whole truth is 
given to the world. 

Few men have heard of the Georgia Spoonman of ’6-. 
Yet scarcely ten years have passed since his smile bright- 
ened the college green and his tenor voice at night de- 
tained each passer-by, for he sang as sweetly under the 
elms as Orpheus piping to Thessalian beeches. Wave 
after wave, the classes pass through college and disappear. 
New stars arise and dim the brightness of Orion. Still, 
we might know more about this son of joy and music, but 
he became a voluntary exile and turned his rare powers, 
which could have gained money and fame, to chasing wild 
horses and leading wild men on the South American pam- 
pas. In that mysterious land nothing had been heard of 
him until the clipper ship, Aolivza, brought into port a 
month ago, a huge snake, preserved in alcohol, and a 
letter accompanying the consignment, which I have re- 
ceived for publication, but give only the part which con- 
cerns my story. 


“ ........ We killed this snake near the river 
Rayna. ........ Yale naturalists will be glad to 
own the monster, and I accordingly consign him to your 
a ee eee 


Then followed a few details, such as that the creature 
was not poisonous, but was a species of boa constrictor, 
and with this the letter closed. 

The uncanny stranger arrived safely in his glass case 
and was placed temporarily in the cabinet, where others, 
as well as myself, will remember to have seen him. His 
colors were, of course, somewhat dimmed; but when the 
‘ 20 
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sunlight shone upon him it revealed a varying hue and 
gloss, which did really suggest to one the strange splendor 
of the father of evil when he tempted Eve in the garden. 
His huge coils filled up so much of the jar that the head 
was entirely above the alcohol. It was originally covered 
by the fluid, but an old salt, during the voyage, had man- 
aged to open the reservoir and partially drain its contents. 
There is nothing strange in this; so fond are sailors of 
their tod that they tapped the keg in which Nelson’s body 
was brought to England from Trafalgar, and left their 
- admiral high and dry. So says anecdote; history does 
not mention it. 

Three weeks ago last Tuesday, a number of Sopho- 
mores, tired of billiards, went into the cabinet in the after- 
noon, where they amused themselves by making fun of the 
troglodytes and saurians, coveting the uncut amethysts and 
fencing with the ribs of the mastodon. Fatigued, at length, 
by their arduous investigations in geology, they turned 
their attention to a kindred branch of natural history, and 
surrounded the South American snake. Facetiously nam- 
ing him “ Jim-jims,” at the suggestion of one of the crowd, 
who said he had dreamed of just such a creature the 
night before, they opened the lid of the jar, patted his 
wicked head, opened the cruel mouth and in other ways 
amused themselves with their new plaything. A tutor 
saw the crowd coming out, and the next day they received 
fifteen marks and were placed upon the first course of dis- 
cipline for taking one of the specimens from its jar. Now 
they had not done this, and told their instructor so. So 
he finally excused the marks, but said that some one had 
removed the snake from his place and put him directly in 
front of the door, so that a party of ladies and gentlemen 
fell over him that morning as they entered the cabinet, 
and one young woman fainted away while several went 
into hysterics. This incident will be no news to the Soph- 
omores, but others may not have heard it. 

Austin was told to replace the specimen, but fell into 
such a paroxysm of fear at the sight of the lifeless but 
hideous crawler, that this fright for once overcame his 
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terror of the faculty, and he could not touch it. Pleased 
at the prospect of a little adventure, and not averse to 
showing the superiority of the Caucasian over his colored 
brother in respect to nerve, several of us volunteered to 
replace the serpent in his rightful house. Truly he was 
as heavy as a log,and as we carried the nerveless mass 
across the floor, all of us felt that instinctive shudder of 
antipathy which sets man against snake. However, he was 
at length bottled up and we thought that our adventure 
was finished, especially as no one could find out who had 
removed him in the first place. But there is another 
chapter to the story. 

Three days afterwards the glass jar was again empty. 
That night a student, returning late from Rood’s, stumbled 
over a log in the yard. The next night Jackson’s dog, 
which had been hunting for rats around the Laboratory 
gave one loud yell and vanished from earth, for no one 
has seen him since. About three o’clock the following 
morning, when it was still very dark, Jackson himself, 
coming betimes to fix the rooms under his charge, saw a 
ghost. All these events although seemingly distinct, have, 
in reality, some connection. 

However, let me now relate Jackson’s experience of the 
supernatural. A student in one of the college buildings 
was awakened by a white man, a perfect stranger to him, 
attempting to get into his bed. MHastily kicking him out 
and knocking him down, he stood guard over the intruder, 
when a wondrous transformation scene took place. Look- 
ing around the room as if to see that no third person was 
there, the stranger gave a sigh of relief, his complexion 
changed from dirty white to a mulatto tinge, and lo! the 
sweep Jackson appeared from the disguise which fear had 
cast upon him. For some minutes his tongue clave to his 
mouth ; but at last, with a look and tone of apprehension, 
which would make the fortune of an actor in the ghost 
scene of Hamlet, he related a most strange adventure. 

He said that he was coming, in the gray of early morn- 
ing, to his college duties. At the corner of the Labora- 
tory he heard somebody say “hiss!” and immediately a 
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tall, thin man appeared before him, made him one or two 
graceful bows, which Jackson returned with tremulous 
politeness, and then the apparition fell to the ground, but 
immediately wriggled along on his stomach with great 
velocity toward the sweep. Jackson woke the echoes 
with one shout of terror, and then, trusting his life to his 
legs, he darted for the nearest entry, and, breathless but 
saved, dashed into the first room which came to hand. 

The scene now shifts to another night and a different 
company. A small party of students were playing poker. 
A single lamp cast a garish flicker around the room, while 
Orion and the Pleiades were making night glorious out- 
side. The painted pasteboards flew around the table, and 
hotly raged the battle of the cards. A deal was finally 
made which excited quite a sensation among the players. 
Three, however, soon passed out, but the remaining two 
went the full extent of their chips, and when the bets were 
finally called, one spread four jacks upon the board, but 
the other displayed four kings. The loser forgot the cool 
self-control of a gambler, and exclaimed “ The Devil!” 

Just then the Devil came. At least, the company 
thought so at the moment, for the door, which hung ajar, 
was opened wider, and with an angry hiss appeared the 
old serpent. It was the glorified image of the snake in 
the glass. The shape and size resembled that monster, 
but his muscles were now tense with life, his scales were 
glittering with purple and gold, and he lay in easy coils 
at the entrance of the room, while his head swayed hither 
and thither as if scrutinizing the minutest details of the 
apartment. The blow which felled him at the South 
American river was not fatal, but had only stunned his 
crawling life and now he had revived from his alcoholic 
slumber. Here was the explanation of the empty jar in 
the Cabinet. Here was the log the student stumbled 
over. Here was the living tomb of the missing dog, and 
this was the spectre that Jackson saw. 

The action of the story, at this period, became rapid 
and dramatic. The boa selected the nearest student as 
his victim, wound around his legs in tightening coils, and 
would have enfolded the rest of his body ; but one of the 
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fellows batted him so fiercely over the head with a banger 
as to temporarily benumb his powers. At any rate, his 
folds relaxed and the victim was drawn from a torture 
worse than the “boot” of the inquisition. Another stu- 
dent stamped upon the serpent’s head, and in his agony 
the writhing snake knocked over the table and thus put 
out the lamp. There was now darkness in the room, save 
the faint light from the new moon. The air was sibilant 
with the hiss of the snake and rang with the shouts of the 
excited students. Had the creeping thing been in full 
vigor he might have won the day; but, as it was, he was 
weak from the blow received at capture and from his sub- 
sequent torpor in alcohol, and so, although he more than 
once caught some one in his folds, yet, as often as he did 
so,a lucky blow would make him relax the deadly em- 
brace and the man escaped. Finally he grew sulky, re- 
treated to a corner and stood on the defensive. The lamp 
was then lighted. Its light revealed to him the door and he 
glided out as mysteriously as he came; but the students 
darted after him. Just then, a tutor appeared upon the 
stairs, with note book in hand, ready to take down the 
names, and said, in a querulous voice—‘ Gentlemen, this 
noise is really unendurable. I must give you five marks 
for disorderly conduct.” Here he caught sight of the 
snake, who was making towards the stairs with a view to 
escape, screamed, dropped his book, bounded into his 
room, and all night long there could be heard inside that 
room the sound of a person’s dragging up furniture to 
barricade the door. The serious part of the affair for our 
students was now over and they could afford to laugh, 
which they did most heartily. 

Then they followed the reptile down stairs and harassed 
his flanks as he wound his devious way toward the Cabi- 
net. Urged by some instinct he actually made his way 
there, but it was his last effort. The fellows shattered 
the glass doors which protect the geological specimens, 
and with a shower of mica schist, pudding stone and /rog- 
lodytes, stoned him to death. He died like a soldier, and I 
am proud to be his historian. H. B. M. 
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A WORD ON BUGS, ET CETERA. 


HEN one of the editors of that invaluable family 
journal, “ THE YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE,” informed 
me some days since that a few pages of the April number 
were at my disposal, I closed with the offer at once, con- 
gratulating myself that now, at last, an opportunity had 
presented itself for the accomplishment of a desire which 
has been weighing on my mind for more than a year. A 
desire to ameliorate the condition of my fellow-students 
by giving them a few words of advice drawn from the 
depths of my own personal experience. . 
Towards the close of Sophomore year, I was invited, 
with a classmate, to a little croquet and supper party in 
the city, the honors of which were to be done by the two 
charming young lady daughters of the family. We went, 
of course. I distinguished myself moderately on the cro- 
quet field and considerably more on the fried oysters that 
followed. So far, so good. All things went merry asa 
marriage bell. One or two mild jokes, on which I ven- 
tured at supper met with a favorable reception, and my 
humorous chum’s last conundrum raised quite an uproar 
of applause. I chuckled internally, and said to myself— 
* Really, Dick, my boy, you save the elements of a good 
society man in you, notwithstanding your elder sister’s 
often expressed opinion to the contrary.’’ Vain gratula- 
tion! It fell to my lot to escort the elder daughter, Mary 
Louise, from the dining room. On the way out I| got 
several of A. Ward’s best nicely arranged, to explode on 
a favorable opportunity. The opportunity never came. 
No sooner were we all seated in the drawing-room than 
the younger daughter, Priscilla, started off on the subject 
of Entomology. I had noticed at supper that neither she 
nor her sister had much to say, but now she opened with 
a volubility that was perfectly astounding. 
Webster says, “Entomology is that part of Zoology 
which treats of insects.”” In a word, it is the science of 
bugs. I was as ignorant asa child unborn on bugs ; didn’t 
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know one from another; couldn’t even swear to the num- 
ber of legs on a common house-spider; had a vague idea 
that a caterpillar turned into a butterfly or a butterfly into 
a caterpillar, without being certain as to which was 
which. 

Priscilla, as if conscious of my tottering condition, 
turned her batteries on me at the very start with—* Oh! 
Mr. Twiggs. I’ve got the loveliest specimen of the 
Chlamys gibbosa in the world. I want to show it to you.” 
Heaven and earth, what is a Chlamys gibbosa? “There it 
is,’ said she, taking a small bug out of a case in which 
about a hundred others were reposing in very uncomfort- 
able positions, “Isn't it Jovely? How do you think it 
compares with the Clythra dominicana ?” | wiggled a little, 
mentally, then remarked in a low tone that I thought it 
compared very favorably. She was evidently disappointed 
at my lack of enthusiasm, but not discouraged. “ Would 
you believe it, Mr. Twiggs, I’ve always had the greatest 
curiosity to know why it is that the female Ch/amys has 
two eyes and the male only one!” Here was a sticker! 
I could feel that the lion’s skin was being rapidly pulled 
off and the tips of the donkey’s ears beginning to come 
inview. I attempted to temporize and essayed a very 
watery joke. “ Well, the fact is, Miss Priscilla, the only 
reason I know of why the female should have two eyes 
and the male only one eye, is because it’s ¢wo to one she 
can make better use of them.”” What a scorching look I 
got for that piece of facetiousness. It said, as plainly as 
looks can say, “ Rash Sophomore, do you think I’m 
trifling?” I didn’t think she was. By no means. 

My friend and classmate came to the rescue. He was 
up on bugs, the villain, and gave, or pretended to give, a 
most satisfactory answer. Then the elder sister joined in, 
and this interesting trio discussed bugs from eight till 
half past ten o’clock. Nobody said a word to, or took the 
least notice of me during those two hours and a half. 
{ sat and fumed within. I reviled my utter stupidity. I 
cursed the whole animal kingdom from the giraffe down 
to the shew fly. I wished I had never been born, and 
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finally concluded this pleasant revery by taking a solemn 
oath to cram up the name, pedigree and antecedents of 
every bug ever dreamt of. 

When we made our parting bows that evening, neither 
of the young ladies suggested the propriety of my calling 
again, though I distinctly heard the younger sister say to 
Sam Edwards, in the hall, that she sincerely hoped he 
would come and see them soon, that they had passed a 
most delightful evening. 

On reaching my room that night, I sat up till one 
o’clock perfecting a plan of operations, and next day set 
resolutely to work to carry them out. I bought every 
work on Entomology to be found in town ; made arrange- 
ments with the professor of that branch for a course of 
special lessons ; and obtained, by permission of the faculty, 
free access to the Peabody museum. I gave up every- 
thing else; went into recitation as a mere matter of form, 
became as reckless of stand as the campaign president of 
a freshman society, and sat up cramming bugs every night 
till one or two o’clock, with a wet towel round my head. 

Such labor soon bore fruit. At the end of a fortnight 
the entomologist informed me that I knew as much on the 
subject as most students did after six months’ study, 
and a few days after, our respected geological professor 
surprised me with the offer of a position on his staff of 
assistants ; but I had oxe object in view and nothing could 
turn me from it. 

Six weeks after the memorable croquet party, I pulled 
the door bell at No. 5000 C 1 street, and made my 
“party call.” It was a warm, sultry evening. I remem- 
ber it well. The lights burned dimly. All nature seemed 
thoroughly used up by the weather. There sat those two 
intellectual damsels, contemplating, I fully believe, retir- 
ing early that night. My reception was polite but not 
overwhelmingly cordial. Nothing daunted, however, I 
opened with some remarks of a general nature in which 
the weather figured prominently; but warming up with 
the subject, I threw in, quite incidentally, a little account 
of the discovery of a new species of Orthoptera. This drew 
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fire from the enemy’s camp in the shape of a withering 
remark from the younger sister, with a side glance at her 
elder, “ That Mr. Twiggs must enjoy reading about such 
things exceedingly as he took so deep an interest in the sub- 
ject of Entomology.” 

Then 1 felt that the hour and moment had come. I 
began gently, spoke of the growing interest in the science, 
discussed the new classification, held forth on its probable 
scope, and wound up by requesting to see their collection. 
Down came the veritable case, and up I rose fresh and 
smiling for the work before me. First, I took up No. 1, 
Agrotis segetum, and told them everything I knew about 
him; genus, species, usual size, color, number of wings, 
general habits, etc., etc..—spent fifteen minutes on No. 1, 
and then, replacing him in the case, assailed No. 2, Ceced- 
omyia, and went through the same list with this individual. 
Never pausing a moment or even stopping to take breath, 
I branched off on No. 3 and poured out a whole torrent 
of acquired learning. As I laid down No. 4 the clock 
struck nine. I had spent a whole hour anda half on four 
bugs ! 

I looked up for a moment at my audience; it wore a 
rather melancholy look, but showed no signs of flinching. 
The melancholy look, however, inspired me. There were 
ninety-eight bugs still remaining. I burst on No. 5 with 
a perfect gush of enthusiasm, analyzed his composition 
and gave a thesis on his sphere of usefulness. When we 
reached No. 11 and 11 o’clock, Mary Louise began to 
show signs of surrender. She had settled herself into a 
comfortable position in the sofa corner, the very same 
corner, by the way, in which I had undergone my agonies, 
and showed, without doubt, a very drooping expression 
about the eyes. Priscilla, the indomitable, apparently 
never moved an eyelid, but held out with remarkable 
pluck and energy. 

At twelve o’clock twenty-five bugs had passed under 
inspection and the battle was half over. The elder sister 
was gently slumbering. This was encouraging. I went 
on. It seemed as if my only remaining auditor would 
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never give in. At one o'clock there was not a sign of 
fatigue on her immovable countenance. I remembered 
the old adage that “the darkest hour is just before sun- 
rise,” and plunged forward. My efforts were rewarded; 
at half past one she put her head down on the center-table, 
and, just as the bell chimed two, a gentle, delicate, trem- 
ulous little nasal breathing told the story that there were 
limitations to nature’s endurance; that both my enemies 
were thoroughly vanquished ; that I was master of the 
situation. I gloated. Words cannot describe the exulta- 
tion that filled my soul; but this was no time for vain 
glorying. There was a step on the stairs. It was the 
paternal, coming to the rescue. I slipped out into the 
hall, seized my hat, and departed. 

The next day the following note came to me through 
the post office :— 


Will Mr. Twiggs pardon the rudeness of last evening 
and favor with an early call his sincere friends, 


New Haven, Fune 20. M. L. & P. 


I have given this incident in full in order to impress 
upon the minds of my readers a lesson, which, early 
learned, will contribute more to the pleasure of Junior 
and Senior year than all the poetry of Homer or plays of 
Eschylus. It taught me that there is one spot on this 
mundane sphere where the female mind rises above the 
trifles and frivolities that weigh it down everywhere else ; 
above chignons and bread making ; above long trains and 
small-heeled shoes ; above the galop and small talk ; far, 
far above to a region where science reigns. Yes, gentle- 
men, and the application of my story is this.—If you are 
ambitious to shine in New Haven society you must pre- 
pare yourselves for a remarkable state of things. The 
man who proposes to enter this enclosure, relying solely 
upon his knowledge of womankind, acquired in the society 
of large cities, or in the flippancies of watering places, 
will never get past the outer gate. And, even should he 
once get within, it would be only to prove himself a mis- 
erable failure. 
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Of the 4273 young ladies in the city between the ages 
of 25 and 40, it may, without exaggeration, be said that 
4ooo are thoroughly posted on some particular branch in 
science, literature or art. Not superficially, mind you, 
but deep, way down to the very foundations. Let me, as 
a friend and well wisher, advise you at the very start to 
lay aside all the “accomplishments”’ you may have ac- 
quired among the base » zo44ol of the world outside. You 
may, perhaps, have put considerable stress on the fact of 
being a good waltzer. Disabuse yourself of the idea that 
it is to be of any advantage to you. We never dance 
round dances in New Haven, only square ones, and. the 
very squarest of the square; and even these are consid- 
ered but as means to an end and that end the communica- 
tion of intellectual ideas. Take for example a conversa- 
tion I happened to overhear a few evenings since between 
a head couple of the Lanciers at a social gathering in 
Mountain College Avenue. “Yes, Mr. Smith, the 
Hopkinian theory convinces me that—balance, all—moral 
obligations ought to—forward four—be regarded as coin- 
cident with our ideas of—swing opposite lady—the inti- 
mate connection existing between—cross over—the sensi- 
bilities and will—balance to corners—that,” and so on ad 
infinitum. 

Now this is not a fancy picture, nor a figment of the 
imagination. Every society man is expected, in fact must 
have some particular branch on which he is thoroughly 
at home, and by this one is usually distinguished; thus, 
Mr. Brown is spoken of as Mr. Brown, the geologist; or 
Mr. White, the ornithologist; or Mr. Black, the mental 
philosopher. Ina word, the whole social system here is 
founded on brains and naturally it becomes one of the 
highest schools of culture. This is as it should be in the 
shade of the college elms. 

If you are naturally of a light, jovial temperament, take 
my advice. Don’t attempt to be a society man. To suc- 
ceed, your motto must be “ Cesar aut nullus ;” and if you 
feel within you that you will never make a Cesar in 
metaphysics, theology, literature, history, or something 
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else, give it up and confine yourself to birds of your own 
feather, for the female bird here wears a different plumage 
from yours. 


Here, for the present, I stop. If you are skeptical as 
regards the truth of the foregoing remarks, then answer 
these conundrums. Why do the ablest men of every class 
linger round this place for two or three years after grad- 
uating? What fills our theological, law and medical 
schools with the most brilliant scholars of this and the 
neighboring metropolis? And, finally, an argument per- 
fectly unanswerable. How does it happen that 83 per 
cent. of the philosophical and high oration men for the 
past thirty years, have found wives in New Haven? 


WATER VOICES. 


From high crested mountains, from nature’s fountains, 
We rise in boisterous glee ; 

With loud ringing laughter, our forces we gather 
For a pilgrimage off to the sea. 

Supplied from on high by the clouds of the sky, 
We start with no faltering pace ; 

But from great rocks dashing, on ledges plashing, 
We bound in marvelous grace. 

Over cataracts leaping, through gorges sweeping 
We whirl in exuberant rills; 

And swelling we flow and singing we go 
From our home far away in the hills. 


In babbling brooks, from sequestered nooks, 
Together our waters combine, 

Over pebbly sands, over miniature strands, 
We glide through forests of pine. 

We thrill with delight in the moonlit night, 
As we mirror in lustrous dies 

Each trembling star, that twinkles afar 
In the depths of the azure skies. 

We welcome the Day with light bounding spray, 
Dancing in eddying whirls ; 

We greet the streams of his golden beams 
In showers of diamonds and pearls, 
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Oh! the joy we bring to each living thing, 
As we wind through green-skirted vales ; 

The light-winged bird, the wearied herd, 
All nature, a welcome hails. 

With laughter and song, we speed along, 
To unite with the shining river ; 

Then proudly bear on our bosom fair 
Light burdens of freighted treasure. 

With grand-like sweep, we roll through the deep 
Increasing in volume and motion ; 

The great seas invite, we exult in our might 
And revel in expanse of ocean. 


We give birth to the clouds, which in great white shrouds, 
By tremulous winds are driven, 

To weave in the air, with colors rare 
A golden awning for heaven. 

When the tempest is rife, we are lashed into strife, 
And chafed into anger, seethe. 

’*Mid the thunder’s alarm, we give life to the storm 
Evolved from the caverns beneath. 

Then lulled to rest, on our ample breast 
Our billowy wings we keep, 

Save the wavelets alone, which in sad monotone 
Keep chanting the awful deep. 


A CRY FROM MACEDONIA. 


HAVE an especial antipathy to that peculiar species 

of the human race that are possessed, as it were, of re- 
volving fly-heads, speckled about with watchful eyes, 
each rivalling the optic of Polyphemus— 


“ Quod torva solum sub fronte latebat.”— 


That spend their hours in sifting others—counting the 
threads in your worn overcoat- discovering impossible 
beams protruding from your retinas—and at all times 
prowling, seeking whom they may devour. They remind 
me of a little fox-faced monkey that won my boyish admir- 
ation in the palmy days of Barnum’s Museum, long before 
the elements combined to sever the ties of “ The Happy 
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Family,” and fire and water and the snorting engines 
broke up the harmony of that cosmopolitan city. He 
was sitting, when I first caught sight of him, snugly 
esconced in a corner of the cage, his shriveled nose buried 
in the hairs of his breast, and his dreamy eye indicating 
that his thoughts were in apeland. As he dozed away 
under the influence of the sultry air, the irrepressible flies 
stole a march upon his feet. They made it a point.-thor- 
oughly to explore each inviting wrinkle, and hammered 
away indefatigably at the twitching toes. Boy ape bore 
the indignity with considerable composure, up to the pre- 
cise moment when endurance ceases longer to be a virtue, 
when he quietly arose, balanced himself accurately 
on the horizontal bar, and cautiously and systematically 
set himself to work. Moistening the tip of his tail with 
an application of saliva, he spread it out invitingly asa 
bait for enemies. Then, as his frame shook with anger, 
and his bright eye twinkled under his shaggy brows, he 
watched the bands of his tormentors rally. One after 
another they stopped to taste; one after another they 
drank and grew tipsy; one after another whole clusters 
went down for a bath with more apparent relish than did 
the old Romans of the Esquiline. Deluded reprobates— 
they forgot their Clytemnestra. A scarcely perceptible 
motion stole down the tail, and the sleek hairs trembled 
as it came gliding homeward. Then, quick as a flash, 
with a grasp and chuckle he had them tight in his power- 
ful jaws, crunching their bones with exquisite relish. The 
dodge was one that could bear repetition, as it afforded 
unbounded satisfaction to himself and the bystanders. So 
there he sat hour after hour reaping in an abundant har- 
vest of feet and wings, squandering the precious moments 
of too short a life. But forgive this digression. 

Though I scorn the censorious, as I said before, yet for 
once I desire to be enrolled among them. I think I have 
found a “ wee sma”’ leak in the great tun of college econ- 
omy that needs but a little tinkering to stay considerable 
waste. It is no very fearful error, no inherent evil that 
requires the painful travail of the college to be delivered 
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of. It is rather the result of carelessness that can be 
easily corrected, and a surplus of selfishness that could be 
considerably diminished. To many it may appear insig- 
nificant, but to me it seems that not only does an impor- 
tant part of our college culture depend upon it, but our 
general satisfaction with our four years’ course, and the 
success we can look back upon as we pass into active 
life. . It runs like this. 

In the days of Sophomore composition prizes I was 
seized with the prevailing epidemic, and quickly borne 
away by the impetus of the moment. An half-eaten din- 
ner abandoned, 1.30 found me skulking about the yellow 
cabinet building, eying the numerous rivals who passed 
with an air of nonchalance. Disdaining fixed laws and 
varing constantly the co-efficients of x and y they never- 
theless seemed describing an unwavering ellipse around 
the foci of the society doors. Friend met friend with an 
estranged look—a suspicious leer from the eye corners, 
while inquisitive questions as to subjects chosen were 
vaguely answered, or deftly turned. Numbers swelled, 
orbits narrowed, until suddenly the charm was broken by 
a nervous gentleman, who threw off the mask and dashed 
for a door-knob. Then followed a concentration of centers 
which would have done justice to Napoleon. As I hap- 
pened at the moment to be busy with an enlarged detour 
around the treasury building, I came up only in time to 
assist in crushing the secretary, who was opening the door, 
when a dash for catalogues followed, and a wild scramble 
over the railing after the successful leaders. Between 
elbowing, and shoving, and shouting for the “ next show” 
I beheld more desperate selfishness, and menageries of 
“green-eyed monsters” than I considered compressible 
intososmalla space. Clarence and his “foul fiends” would 
have been simply nowhere, Those of us who were in the 
rear were, of course, last to be accommodated, and in con- 
sequence thereof spent a bootless hour, vainly searching 
for imaginary books, whose empty sockets looked on in 
mockery. Three o’clock struck, and the great army of 
the disappointed that had constantly enlarged, marched 
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out with doleful faces and empty hands. One or two had 
rescued a few superannuated reviews with which they 
were consoled, but in the breasts of the many there were 
bitter feelings against the nervous gentleman and his first 
phalanx. 

The great mass, as [ said, were unsupplied, not that the 
forerunners could not find enough, but that they had taken 
enough and to spare. Time and again had we seen them 
not only exhaust their own allowance, but employ the 
names of others to double and triple them, and, when 
other avenues were closed, frequently pilfer as many more. 
The confusion made it easy and the smuggling was lucra- 
tive. Hence, when the others came, they found the 
alcoves swept and garnished. Everything had been de- 
voured as by Egyptian locusts. No book, no essay, no 
pamphlet, that came within hailing distance of a subject, 
but had been instantly engulphed. ‘“ True,” you say, “ but 
they were the early birds and entitled to the worms.” 
Doubtless they were, to the finest they could find; but 
did their priority of choice necessarily entitle them to all 
they could carry? Could no consideration of fairness, or 
justice to their competitors have reduced them to mod- 
eration ? 

This is the reason why we ask. We come to college, 
generally speaking, but poorly informed; the result, in a 
majority of cases, of absence from the sources of informa- 
tion. Assembling from every quarter and every position 
in life, we are not always in possession of instructive 
works. Even when we are, business, the studies of prep- 
aration, or an aversion to application and preference for 
sport, peculiar to our years, are powerful obstacles to pre- 
vent our employing them. Hence, we look forward to 
college years as a time when we shall be sobering into 
manhood, and our taste and duties will urge us in this 
direction. True, we do not come to read, nor is our 
object so much to acquire information as to train and de- 
velop the mind. But we see an important instrument 
employed in this general development, that is a direct 
inlet to a wide range of reading. As stated in the cata- 
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logue, one-third of Freshman, the whole of Sophomore 
and a part of Junior has included in its curriculum a 
course of composition writing. Subjects are chosen which 
require “looking up.” Excepting a few abstract ones 
that are seldom congenial, information, authority, sugges- 
gestion must be sought, before justice can be done either 
to them or the writers. This they are expected to obtain 
and libraries are provided. 

The majority of the class, as I conceive, are willing and 
desirous of doing this searching. There will be some, of 
course, who scorn the whole affair, and prefer to save 
labor by the purchase of a substitute, yet few can be blind 
to the advantage of the training in facilitating correct 
expression of sentiments and ideas, and to the advantage 
of a ready pen in every sphere of life. To those who 
have literary lives “2” prospectu”’ it is of course a neces- 


sity—the culture and practice of inestimable advantage. 
Hence, the numbers that flock to the libraries when sub- 
jects are announced, and hence the value of equalizing 
(as is attempted by the rules) as much as possible the 


supply of books. But, as all cannot be first, this is de- 
feated, as we have seen, by the selfish exorbitance of those 
who are. That it is natural no one doubts, and that many 
who complain would do the same thing is probable; but 
whoever are the doers, the wrong is done, and the few 
are surfeited through the poverty of the many. I grant 
that no measure can be taken to prevent it ; that as it lies 
in the character, the character must be corrected. But, 
as in the majority of cases it is the result of thoughtless- 
ness, perhaps calling the attention to it may tend to miti- 
gate it. One thing, however, can be done which will 
materially assist. Books, which, through forgetfulness or 
neglect, so often are allowed to accumulate, forgotten or 
unused, a greater degree of strictness should compel to 
be returned. Those who employ what they draw, would 
not suffer from the rigor, for they could readily “renew,” 
while the remainder of the students would gain immeas- 
urably by having works not in use at the service of the 
enquiring. When at length they are returned, after time, 
21 
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and, through the culpable good nature of the librarians, 
little or no notice is taken of it, it breeds impunity in 
carelessness that is a source of injury. 

One instance as to how far it can extend, will close the 
article. It is of a classmate, who, I remember, had at 
one time on his shelf the moderate number of twenty-seven 
books—{library.) He had not, as I supposed, made use 
of an express wagon, for they were mostly the triumphant 
results of many hair inspiring thefts. The method of 
accumulation rendered a hasty return unnecessary, while a 
fear of detection rather tempted him to retain them. 
Composed in general of the most valuable books in the 
libraries, it was provoking to see these obsolete reminders 
of forgotten compositions employed in the capacity of 
blackening stools, sputtered on by candles, devoured by 
mice. If promptness, strictness and vigilance would rem- 
edy these evils, better things might be hoped for our future 
composers. 


“FATHER JOHN.” 


WENTY years ago, the little watering place called 

Mount Desert was not the fashionable resort it now is, 
with its large hotel, long drives and far extending line 
of bathing-houses. Beautiful girls in twos and threes 
could not then be seen, early in the morning, rambling 
along the pebbly beach. Richly mounted equipages did 
not then roll over the white sand, nor did lovers, with 
their love making in every state of progress, walk the 
wide and shady piazzas. But the sea rolled in then just 
as now. Each wave crested with its flakes of creamy 
foam, which, rolling back, it left upon the pebbles to glis- 
ten there a moment, and then to disappear, and the moon, 
swelling out from crescent to full orb, would make a golden 
mirror of the quiet harbor and be reflected from the low, 
smooth surface of the little island at its entrance, which 
Nora Ellis called ‘“‘ The Sentinel,” and the less romantic 
fishermen, “ Father John.” 
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This ledge of rocks had a bad reputation. All vessels 
coasting thereabouts took good care to give it a wide 
berth. When the tide rose high, and the water was still, 
all that could be seen of the “ Father” was the smooth, 

“round surface of a single rock, so white and curved, like 
the crown of a well fed prelate’s head, that the skippers 
gave it a priestly title. But, though they called it 
“Father,” they knew full well that there was little of the 
good Samaritan in the reef of rocks that looked so cool 
and tempting on hot summer days. The people of the 
village could tell of many a good ship's pounding all night 
on the sharp points of that hidden ledge, till wood and 
iron gave up the contest and the cries of women and 
children drowning, were lost in the mad waters. 

Very few ever came on shore alive to tell the story of 
those struggles; but the sea, next day, repenting of its 
cruelty, would often bring the bodies of its victims to the 
beach, and then roll back in shame and leave them there. 
Unknown and unmourned they were laid in the little 
grave-yard behind the parish church, where the low, 
green mounds, so thickly sown, spoke to every passer-by, 
of “ death by shipwreck.” 

One April night in the year ’38, a great vessel met her 
doom on the hidden reef. No boat could venture out to 
her assistance with the possibility of living for a moment 
on the wildly tossing waves. Brave men stood on the 
shore, men not afraid to risk their lives for others; but 
they knew that on such a wild night as this, the billows, 
mountain high, were demons; that it was certain death 
to venture on them, and so the stranded ship was left to 
groan out her own requiem. Early in the morning she 
parted and went down. Soon after, a broken mast came 
floating in, and on it, lashed tightly, were a living child 
and its dead mother. 

John Ellis took this little ocean waif in his arms and 
bore her to his cottage, and there, he and his good wife 
Mary, determined, if no one came to claim the child, to 
adopt her as their own and make her, in love and care, 
coheir with their own boy, Harry. No one ever came, 
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and the little girl, whom they called Nora, grew up among 
these rude but kindly fisher families, as violets often do 
in secluded places, a little bud perfuming all around. Her 
sad story opened the hearts of all in sympathy; the men 
loved her for her gentle grace and winning ways; the 
women, for her modesty and devotion to her adopted 
parents. She was the pride and the queen of the village, 
but ruled it with a gentle, loving sceptre. 

A score of years has rolled by. Years full of labor to 
John Ellis and his wife, among whose locks were scattered 
those gray signals with which time always marks his hold 
upon us. Onthe shoulders of their only son, the cares 
and responsibilities of the family had mainly fallen. Hen- 
ry Ellis we can best describe, by saying that he was one 
of those men upon whose face nature had written nodle- 
man ; tall, strong of limb, brave to rashness, but. tender- 
hearted almost to weakness, he was a type of the old 
Anglo-Saxon, in whom good mental endowments and 
noble physical had been developed and tempered by the 
hard life of the New England fisherman. He was a man 
whom men could look up to as a leader, and in whom 
women might find their ideal of strength and nobility. 
It is not strange, then, that Nora made him her hero. 
They had played together in chilhood; had read and 
studied from the same book; had suffered in common all 
the little afflictions of children’s school days, and had been 
bound together by a thousand ties felt only by those who 
have lived in close fellowship for many years. He was 
her counselor and guide. She brought all her troubles 
to him and always found a kind friend and sympathizer. 
Nor is it strange that there should have been a return for 
this devotion and homage, that Harry, when he was old 
enough to understand the orphan’s sad history, should 
make her the object of his especial care. Thus, then, 
they grew up. Sharing all things in common and becom- 
ing year by year more closely knit together in the bond 
of common purposes. 

So the years drifted away and brought both out of the 
days of childhood. To each, in these later years, had 
come the knowledge that the tie which bound them was 
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something stronger than a brother’s or a sister’s love, 
and with this knowledge the old familiar footing seemed 
to slip away. The same kind feeling existed, the 
same interest in one another’s affairs; but a barrier of 
reserve had grown up in the place of the former frank 
confidence. Harry, when he discovered how much his 
life was bound up in that of Nora, had asked himself, 
whether her love was more than that of a sister, and, if it 
was, how much had gratitude to do with it. Most men 
never stop to question the grounds on which a woman 
loves them, but young Ellis, with an oversensitiveness 
sometimes found in noble natures, joined to a keen sense 
of honor, could not endure the thought that, perhaps, 
gratitude was at the bottom of all Nora’s regard for him. 
He made no attempt to probe very deeply into the ques- 
tion, but conceived it to be his duty to cut, one by one, 
all the ties which had bound them together, that Nora, at 
least, might be free. It wasa bitter discipline to both, 
especially to Nora, who neither knew nor could guess at 
its cause. 

When the old maxim says that “the course of true love 
never runs smooth,” it probably speaks the truth ; but it 
omits to add, that, if this love is the genuine article, it 
will surely, in the end, find a channel, broad enough and 
deep enough to pour along smoothly and musically. 
Harry Ellis, while he never doubted the strength of his 
own attachment, was waiting for something to test Nora’s 
love for him. He had not long to wait. It came in a 
shape that left not an inch of ground for doubts or cavil- 
ings to stand upon. 

‘Twas the month of April; a month which seems to 
contain the essence of all the winter’s tempests; when 
winds and waves wage their last struggle with the advan- 
cing quiet of summer and, after some great death throe, 
die out, and give up the contest for half a year. It was 
towards the end of this month, in the year 1858, that 
Harry Ellis and his father sailed, one morning, down the 
harbor in their small single-master, the “ 7icket.” The 
object of the trip was to deliver some instructions to a 
schooner, passing on its way to the fishing banks. 
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The “ Zicket”’ made a quick passage through the harbor, 
ran by “ Father John,” and then stood out to sea, to watch 
in the path of the expected schooner. The best part of 
the day was spent in beating and tacking about, while all 
the time they were getting further and further away from 
the shore. At last, at about two in the afternoon, the 
looked for vessel hove in sight, making directly for them 
with a fair wind. Inthe meantime there was quite a 
change in the weather; a strong breeze had sprung up 
and the sky showed indications of an approaching storm, 
By three o'clock the schooner had come up, and, running 
alongside of her, they delivered the instructions. Before 
parting, the captain of the vessel told the father and son, 
that his barometer had been falling rapidly for the past 
hour, and advised them to come on board, promising to 
land them at Bedford, about thirty miles down the coast. 
But declining the kind offer, they made full sail on 
the “ Zicket,” and, with a good wind abeam, hoped to 
make the inside of the reef before the storm broke. 

For nearly an hour, everything seemed to favor this 
hope; but at the end of that time, the wind had increased 
so much that the main-sail had to be half-reefed, and soon 
after it became necessary to take it in entirely. Even 
under the jib alone, the “ 7icket”’ scudded at a furious rate 
through the now rapidly rising sea. The boat had been 
built for pleasure parties, and with a regard to speed more 
than safety, so that it was ill-fitted to live in such a storm, 
a fact which both well knew. By four o’clock they were 
rapidly approaching the reef; the father steering and 
Henry hard at work bailing out the water, which, every 
now and then some monster wave would pour over the 
low, unprotected sides. Neither spoke; both felt that the 
situation was a most critical one—that if a rope should 
break, or a single plank start under the great strain, their 
fate was settled. It was not the first time their lives had 
hung upon a thread, and hope was still high in the ascen- 
dant. Already they were half way through the most 
difficult part of the passage and could see the compara- 
tively quiet water of the harbor within; but just at the 
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most dangerous point, abreast, and a few rods from the 
hidden rock, the jib-sheet snapped off, close by the block, 
and the sail, thus released, dashed madly from side to side, 
whipping itself in a few moments into shreds; then the 
boat, losing all steerage way, fell off, presenting a full 
broadside to the waves, which drove it with a crash upon 
the ledge. The water rushed in through the gaps in the 
bottom, and the little vessel, trembling for a moment, sank 
from under the feet of her pilots and left them struggling 
in the sea. 

This tragedy had not been without spectators. The 
women in the Ellis cottage had noted the coming storm, 
and many times was the sea glass directed to different 
points, to discover some signs of the returning mariners. 
Great was the joy of Mary and Nora Ellis when they 
made out the “ 7icket,” several miles off, but running 
under jib alone, and rising like a cork on the top of the 
high waves. A sight which changed their feeling of joy 
to one of great anxiety. Nor was it long before the whole 
village had turned out to watch what all knew might be- 
come the life and death struggle of their good neighbors. 

Five years before, the good people of Mt. Desert had 
set up, upon the crown of “ Father John,” a monster bell ; 
that, when the tide rose high on stormy nights and all but 
concealed the rock, the waves might toss the bell over and 
over, and its deep tones, rolling far out into the dark sea, 
gave friendly warning to all vessels, of danger near at 
hand. 

Every preparation had been made by those on shore, in 
the event of accident. The life boat was made ready for 
service, and the crew quickly formed ; but still, when the 
“ Ticket”? struck and went down, when the time for action 
had come, these brave men hesitated. It looked like sui- 
cide to venture out in such a tempest and, while not 
afraid to risk their lives for the safety of their good friends, 
they could not be indifferent to their wives and children, 
who were clinging to them and entreating them not to go. 
Then it was that the heroine in Nora Ellis came out. She 
saw the men hesitating, halting between two opinions, 
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and in a moment was in their midst. She thrust back the 
weeping women, and called upon the men in the name of 
humanity to make the venture. She appealed to their 
manhood, to their love for her, to their respect for John 
Ellis and his son, and all but commanded them to 
take their places in the boat and attempt the rescue. 
The appeal had its effect ; one by one, they silently went 
to their positions, while Nora, taking her place in the 
stern and firmly grasping the tiller ropes, gave the word 
to “ shove off.” The long oars flashed for a moment in 
their backward sweep, and then, like a dart, the life boat 
sprung from the shore. 

Meanwhile the tide and wind had risen to their full 
height, and the great bell, revolving, was ringing, asit were, 
the death knell of the two lives in so great jeopardy. 
John Ellis and his son, when the boat sank, saw that their 
only chance of escape was in reaching the crown of the 
ledge, and there to cling to the iron bars on which the 
bell hung. They struck out boldly for this, and, being 
powerful swimmers, managed, by the aid of a friendly 
wave, to reach the crown and lay hold of the iron sup- 
ports. Still it was but a temporary place of rescue. Ex- 
hausted as they were, it was with the greatest difficulty that 
they could maintain their hold against the great waves 
that came dashing over them. But they saw the boat 
approaching and that gave strength to their benumbed 
limbs. 

Every man bent to his oar and pulled as if a human life 
depended on every stroke, while Nora, sitting like a statue, 
her face as marble, her wealth of golden hair streaming 
out behind, steered with the precision and steadiness of 
an experienced helmsman. It was not her eyes that 
guided, nor her hands at the tiller-ropes; but rather her 
whole heart, which made everything else of secondary 
importance. When within about three hundred yards of 
the bell, the crew stopped rowing, and a large buoy, 
attached to a light but strong rope, was cast off from the 
bow. At the first cast it was driven by the wind far out 
of the direction of the bell. The position of the boat was 
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changed, and another cast made with no better success. 
At the third attempt, however, the buoy drifted to within 
an hundred feet of the drowning men; then Harry, calling 
out to his father to hold on for life, loosened his grasp and 
struck out boldly for it. Under ordinary circumstances, 
to swim such a distance would have been child’s play to 
Henry Ellis, but now it was only after the most violent 
exertion that he reached the buoy. The crew, seeing him 
safely upon it, swiftly hauled in the line, and soon he was 
alongside. To the men who reached eagerly out to take 
him in, Harry gave the command, “ Cast off again. My 
father is on the rock.” There was no gainsaying that look 
or tone, and in a moment the buoy was again on its errand 
of mercy ; and errand, now, likely to have a more success- 
ful issue, since, opposed to the fickleness of the wind was 
the strong line, the strong will, and the strong muscles of 
a son determined to rescue a dying father. Harry went 
to his duty with a deep joy in his heart: he had seen the 
motionless figure in the stern, knew what had brought her 
there, and read in her face the secret he had been trying 
to solve. 

It was an Herculean task to guide the heavy float to 
the bell, but it was accomplished at last, and then seizing 
the old man, thoroughly benumbed with the cold, and in- 
sensible, with both his hands locked in a death grasp 
to the iron support, Harry gave the signal to draw in. 
A few moments more and they were alongside. Rough, 
but kindly hands raised them, both now unconscious, and 
laid them in the bottom of the boat, and then, heading for 
the shore the crew pulled lustily towards it. 

A month after, when the apple blossoms on the great 
tree near the window were filling the soft spring air with 
their fragrance, and the vines, twining through the lattice, 
were radiant with morning glories, Harry Ellis opened 
his eyes to recognize, for the first time, a face which had 
never been absent from his mind during all the ravings of 
delirium. Nora was sitting by the bedside, reading ; wait- 
ing for this moment ; a moment which her fears whispered 
to her would never come. He lay silent, looking at her 
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for several minutes, until, as if conscious of his gaze, she 
turned and looked up. 

There is a long black line after the word wp. My friends, 
boil down all the tender passages of every novel you have 
ever read, and the essence left will be the story of that 
black line. Ye who have been there, know its meaning. 
Shall I spoil, by anticipating, the pleasure of those who 
expect to be? 

Last week, as the magnificent new steamship, “ City of 
Brussels,” swung out from the Inman dock, Captain Ellis, 
the youngest commander in the service, stood near the 
pilot house, waving farewell to his beautiful wife and his 
two little daughters standing by her side. When far out 
towards the narrows, he looked back through his glass and 
saw them still standing there, waiting for the last view of 
the vessel that was bearing a loved husband and father 
away, and he thanked God in his heart for the bounty with 
which his heart was running over, and, thinking of the 
jewels he had left behind, was thankful even to “ Father 


John” for the treasure it had first brought and afterwards 
secured to him. 





MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Our Record 


Commences with March 12th and closes with the 6th inst., during which 
period college life has moved on much in its usual fashion. The Seniors 
have finished the farce of composition reading, and the Sophomores 
have had the subjects announced for their next prize efforts. With the 
advent of April some signs of spring begin to appear, prominent among 
which is the reappearance of the hands on the college clock after a long 
winter vacation. The ball players are also preparing for the summer’s 
campaign, and have had several practice games. The Freshmen have 
received a challenge from Harvard ’73 to play a match game at Provi- 
dence next July, but the faculty have not yet decided whether they will 
allow them to accept it, As warm weather approaches Prof. Dana re- 
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sumes his geological excursions with the Seniors the first one this sea- 
son being to Savin Rock on the 3oth ult. The State election passed off 
very quietly in a rain storm on the 4th inst., and resulted in a victory 
for the Democrats. Its only noteworthy feature is the fact that students 
were this year for the first time, allowed to vote, some forty or fifty 
availing themselves of the privilege. As we write all college is engrossed 
with the examinations, which close with the term on Tuesday, the 12th. 
As a necessary prelude to this the 


Funior Exhibition 


Came off on Wednesday, the 6th inst., filling up the time between two 
and half-past five o’clock. Owing to the increased price demanded for 
the use of College Street church, the usual place of holding the Exhibi- 
tion, the exercises came off in the College Chapel, according to the fol- 
lowing programme :—Latin Oration, “‘ De eximia elegiarum, quas scrip- 
sit Catullus, pulchritudine,” W. W. Perry of Collinsville ; Oration, 
“The Theology of Cicero,” J. W. Starr of Guilford ; Oration, “ The 
Vice of our Literature,” C. D. Hine of Lebanon; Oration, “‘ The Roman 
Satirists,” N. H. Whittlesey of New Preston ; Oration, “‘ Addison in the 
Spectator,” R. E. Williams of Auburndale, Mass, ; Oration, ‘‘ William 
Pitt as a Statesman,” C. E. Cuddeback of Port Jervis, N. Y; Oration, 
“ Physical Culture in College,” R. W. Archbald of Scranton, Pa. ; Dis- 
sertation, “‘ King Lear,” J. A. Burr of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Oration, 
“ Edipus and Richard III,” E. T. Owen of Hartford; Oration, ‘‘ The 
Criminality of the South in the late War,” F. Johnson of Pine Bluff, 
Ark. ; “‘ The Delphic Oracle,” T. Thacher of New Haven; Oration, 
“John Hampden,” H. Mansfield of New Haven; Philosophical Ora- 
tion, “‘ True Ambition in Study,” H. E. Kinney of Griswold; Philo- 
sophical Oration, ‘‘ Pulpit Eloquence,” A. E., Todd of Ludlow, Mass, 
The speaking was interspersed with first class music by Grafulla’s 7th 
Regiment Band of New York City, which also furnished the music for 
the Promenade Concert in the evening at Music Hall. This latter per- 
formance came off with the usual eclat, although of course not for a 
moment to be compared with the 


Initiation Supper 


Of the XXXVth Editorial Board in the management of the Yate Lir- 
ERARY Macazine, which came off at the New Haven House on the eve- 
ning of Friday, the 25th ult. The five chosen magnates of ’71, having 
been duly initiated into the august mysteries of Chi Delta Theta, sat 
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down with the Board of ’70 and an invited guest to a sumptuous repast, 
followed by the usual flow of wit and eloquence. A full report of the 
entertainment, although it would doubtless prove of absorbing interest 
to our readers, we are reluctantly compelled to forego. We must, how- 
ever, remind them that our promise of a year ago to invite to the supper 


one or two of our most faithful contributors was redeemed, and inform 
the literary men of ’71, and of ’72 and ’73 for that matter, that the 
next Board have made a similar determination. At a meeting of the 
newly initiated Board on the following day, the order in which the nine 
numbers of the year will be edited was determined by lot, as follows :— 
Sweet, Mason, Hine, Sperry, Strong, Sweet, Mason, Hine, Strong, 
Mr. Strong was chosen Treasurer, and Mr. Sperry, the Chairman of 
the Board, was selected to conduct the Memorabilia through the year. 
This last choice reminds us that our task is almost over, and that we 
speak of the 


Town Shows 


For the last time. Although few, the entertainments of the month have 
been mainly of good quality. In the musical way, aside from a couple 
of minstrel shows, we have had two first class Russian concerts, and two 
concerts of fair merit under the management of the great Levy. The 
irrepressible George Francis Train stopped with us for a night on his 
way to the Presidency in 1872, and delivered his original lecture to a 
well filled house. But by far the best entertainments of the month and 
the winter were the three nights of Lester Wallack on the 14th, 15th 
and zgthult. In praise of the “star ” we of course need say nothing, but 
we cannot refrain from praising the excellent support which he received 
and the fine style in which the plays were presented. The last per- 
formance in particular was of as even and sustained merit as any which 
it has ever been our fortune to witness in New Haven. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Exchanges. 


CoLLEGE MAGAZINES AND Papers :—Hamilton Literary Magazine, Williams 
Quarterly, Dartmouth, Virginia University Magazine, Union Literary Magazine, 
College Days, Indiana Student, Targum, Harvard Advocate, Cornell Era, College 
Standard, Amherst Student, College Courant, Eureka College Vidette, Cap and 
Gown, College Mercury, College Courier, Vidette, Southern Collegian, Miami Stu- 
dent, Chronicle, College Times, Madisonensis. 


OuTSIDE MAGAZINES AND PAPERS :—Overland Monthly, Ave Maria, Arthur's 
Home Magazine, Western Monthly, Children’s Home, Christian World, Statesman, 
Seaside Oracle, Southern Metropolis, Nation, Citizen and Round Table, Hearth 
and Home, N. E. Postal Record, Punchenello, Commercial Bulletin, American Lit, 
Gazette, Appletons’ Fournal, Fournal of Education. 

The Madisonensis puts the woman question in a pleasant light when it says 
that if they formed part of a college class, “there would be no class unity— 
at least not till after graduation. I shouldn’t like to call a beautiful, dark- 
eyed creature, a ‘bummeress,’ even though she were a little ‘wild.’ Think 
of one of these handsome ones coming up to a fellow with—‘I say, Jack, are 
you going to “cut chapel” and “cram,” or go in and “cheek it through.”’ 
Should I dare ask her—‘ Fan, lend me your crib?’ no; I'd rather not.” 

We notice a marked improvement in the Corne// Era, in the general charac- 
ter of its “ make up,” though we think the tinted paper business is being 
carried a little too far at Ithaca. 

The Cap and Gown of Columbia College, New York, says; ‘ The YALE Lr. 
is the oldest college periodical in the country, dating back to 1836. The last 
number received by us contains sixty-two pages of reading matter. Its con- 
tributions are entirely from the undergraduates, any of whom may consider it 
an honor to appear in its columns.” We touch our spring beaver to the Cap 
and Gown, and put it down for an early puff. 

We deny emphatically the story in the Amherst Student, that one of our pro- 
fessors introduced a late lecture with, ‘The oleagenous and lumeneferous 
effects of oxygenated muriatic acid are so fugacious and segregated, that we 
are totally unable to recognize the contents by any practical or theoretical 
view of their synquinous coruscation and sinuosities which they so often 
exhibit.” 

We notice a remarkable unanimity among our exchanges in their request 
to their subscribers to pay up. The application of this insertion here is too 
apparent to need further comment. 

We learn that there are 400 female students at Vassar, and that every State 
in the Union is represented, except the married state. The powers that be at 
Poughkeepsie, like ours, say to us both, “ Ye shall not commit matrimony.” 

Here is something touching from the Union Literary Magazine, of Canton, 
Missouri. It is enough to draw tears from an oak knot. “ Earth’s greatest 
lesson is change. And should misfortune’s clouds lower, let us hope some 
good angel may nerve us to ward them off bravely. Dear friend, with a 
heart full of love and charity for all, we ask, will we ever meet again? ‘ Faith, 
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Hope and Love,—best boons to mortals given, wave their bright wings, and 
whisper, yes, in heaven.’” 
The Targum, for all we know to the contrary, is responsible for the follow. 
ing :— 
“T saw Esau kissing Kate 

And, the fact is, we all three saw; 

For I saw Esau, he saw me, 

And she saw I saw Esau.” 


The Chronicle, from Michigan University, asks the “venerable YALE Lit,” 
to answer the question, why it and other magazines print those “ barren, irk- 
some lists of college exchanges?” In reply, we would say that, in acknow- 
ledging the receipt of our exchanges, we perform nothing more than an act 
of common politeness. It costs but little and, like some other barren and 
irksome things, is, at least, on the side of good breeding. This same spirit of 
courtesy prompts us to extend our thanks to the Chronicle for its good opinion 
of the venerable institution aforesaid, when it says, in the same issue, that it 
regards the Lit. as the ablest and best of college magazines.” 

Another aspirant to public favor has stepped into the field. It is called 
Punchenello, a comic weekly, printed at 83 Nassau street, New York. The 
first number is replete with capital jokes. The drawings, however, are not 
first-class, and are much inferior to those of the defunct “ Vanity Fair.” The 
publishers, we think, show very bad taste in allowing advertisements to 
appear on the title page. 


We have eaten our LIT. supper, and on the whole, think it was an excel- 
lent supper. The canvass-back ducks were, perhaps, a trifle underdone and 
the pastry somewhat leaden ; but on the whole, as before remarked, it was an 
excellent supper. The speeches were admirable, especially those of the 
retiring board. The ‘incoming’ showed signs of nervousness, but they did 
well. The initiatory rites of X. A. 6. had evidently unsettled them. Our 
single invited guest, long may he wave, spoke eminently to the point. He 
said that he had fallen from a ladder, four stories high, on his stomach. Said, 
that in a railway accident, this same member had suffered by being projected 
against the protruding corner of a detached seat, but, gentlemen, said he, 
warming up, I feel that the evil effects of every external shotk to my digestive 
apparatus have been more than counter-balanced by the internal shock received 
this night. The sage of Utica is a judge, and his verdict justifies us in re- 
peating that it was an excellent supper. 

The last Zditor’s Table of a board can hardly touch on any subject, but that 
the idea and the word farewell comes running into every line. We made the 
attempt to talk of something else; to banish the thought that the good old 
dum manet,” 


“ 


man, with his etc., and ourselves are standing where two roads 


separate, try to forget that we are parting with him for the last time, that— 


“ There ’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 
A new face at the door.” 
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Allin vain! Vaile, Vaie, is in our thoughts, is in our hearts. 'Tis the word 
written on the closing doors of many a pleasant friendship. ’Tis the word 
echoing through the happy months of a year gone forever. Shall we regret 
that it and its predecessors have passed away? Shall we wish them back 
again? All can look back on the last four years and see in them much un- 
done, much that might have been better done. But let the dead past bury 
the past. Let us not be wholly dissatisfied, if, from the ashes of regret for 
much time misspent, there are springing the fresh, green blades of earnest 
purposes for an active and useful future. 

To the five whose privilege it has just been to sit round the Lit.’s old edi- 
torial table, the year has brought much of pleasure and more of profit. We 
opened with the May No. in ’69 with a deep sense of the responsibilities 
assumed. We close with this, the April No. in ’70, feeling that we have not 
betrayed our trust, so far as the conscientious discharge of duty is concerned. 
Our success in the conduct of the Lit., whether or no we have made it a 
readable magazine, must be left, of course, to the decision of our readers. 
Our connection with the Lir. has been a source of profit, inasmuch as we 
have been enabled to cultivate a style of writing totally different from the 
ponderous, official efforts of sophomore year. It has been a source of pleasure 
in the agreeable associations incident in the discharge of our duties. The 
records of many other boards come down to us full of petty wrangling and 
quarreling. The board of ’70 has no such inheritance to leave to its successors. 
A spirit of good fellowship and kindly feeling has presided over all its meet- 
ings, and in separating we carry away the remembrance of no hard words or 
thoughts. 

With this volume the Lit. completes half the alloted three-score years and 
ten. Through a prosperous youth, it has come to a vigorous manhood, and, 
standing to-day on the middle line, we look into the future, and see it growing 
in strength and influence. May it speak to coming generations of students 
words of earnestness and truth; may it be in the future as in the past, the 
exponent of Yale’s best thought ; may it probe into what is vicious and sup- 
port all that is good, and may it ever stand up nobly for the grand old college 
whose child it is. But our patron saint stands ready, ready in his close but- 
toned tunic, amply flowing vestment, silk stockings and shoe buckles, to 
pronounce his benediction. 

Join hands, my friends, around this good old man. The time has come 
when we must part. Bow down and take his blessing :— 


‘Go forth my youngest sons,’ he says, 
‘To join that noble band, 

Who, laboring first for me, 

Now labor for themselves and fellow-men. 
Each in his place be true 

To what is good and pure, 

That, coming back in after years, 

My blessing and my smile may still be yours,’ 


With Tiny Tim we say, “‘ God bless every one.” 
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VALEDICTORY. 


Partings are hard, and parting words should be short. 


We will not prolong the agony. 


To our subscribers we say, “ Bless you.” 
To our contributors we say, Virtue hath its own reward. 


To our successors we say, Macte, étc. 


There is one word that snaps the link. One word that 
bears our best wishes to you all. It is the word, Fare— 


well, 


EDWARD P. CLARK, 

J. HENRY CUMMINGS, 
WILLIAM C. GULLIVER, 
CHARLES H. STRONG, 
THOMAS J. TILNEY. 








